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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles. Von Dr. Heinrich Maier. Zweiter 
Teil : Die logische Theorie des Syllogismus und die Entstehung der 
Aristotelischen Logik. Erste Halfte : Formenlehre und Technik des 
Syllogismus. Tubingen, Verlag der H. Laupp'schen Buchhandlung, 
1900. — pp. vii, 501. 

This is the second part, now first published, of a work the first instal- 
ment of which was noticed in this Review, VII, 4, pp. 409 ff. In re- 
cording one's impressions of a book that is in course of publication, 
one always incurs the risk of misapprehending the author's purpose, which 
in the nature of the case can be fully disclosed only when it has been com- 
pletely executed. Thus in my previous notice I criticised the standpoint of 
Dr. Maier, and though I still believe that he might have profited by the 
suggestions then made, it seems only just to state at this time that, with the 
progress of the work, it grows increasingly clear that it was not from igno- 
rance of other bases of logic, but from deliberate choice, that the author 
confined himself to the distinctively Aristotelian point of view. It is barely 
possible that Dr. Maier intended from the first just what we desiderated ; 
for he announces that the final instalment is immediately forthcoming, and 
that it is to deal with the genesis of Aristotle's theory of the syllogism and 
of his logic as a whole. 

The natural expectancy aroused by this announcement is enhanced by 
several considerations. In the first place the subjects with which it is to 
deal are doubtless to modern students of logic those possessed of the 
deepest interest. To this fact should be added the other, hardly less signi- 
ficant, that Dr. Maier entertains the strongest conviction that Aristotle 
discovered with an unerring instinct the standpoint from which logic 
will ever have to consider the forms of thought and cognition. Again, as 
the work comes in instalments from the press we perceive more clearly 
that it is not primarily a book about Aristotle's logic, but rather that it is the 
Organon. Everything is here presented in its appropriate place, with the 
cross-references supplied, and with footnotes which serve to put each sub- 
ject into its proper relations with the system as a whole. In effect, there- 
fore, we here possess a most exhaustive commentary on the entire Organon ; 
and it is with especial gratitude we learn that in the forthcoming volume 
there is to be presented a full index of all the passages treated at length 
in the first two parts. With the assistance it will afford, the student of 
Aristotle, when in doubt concerning any matter of real difficulty in this 
field, will be enabled to consult the interpretation of it given by Dr. Maier. 

In the part now under consideration the following topics are treated : 
the premise, the term, the syllogism ; conversion of propositions ; the 
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three Aristotelian figures ; assertory, apodictic, and problematical syllo- 
gisms ; hypothetical syllogisms, including the apagoge ; analysis of notions 
in relation to the search for the premises ; methods in the employment of 
the syllogism ; fallacies ; reduction of the specifically dialectical and 
rhetorical modes of argument to the figures of the syllogism. It is ap- 
parent at a glance that we here have presented the entire range of sub- 
jects usually found in the traditional manuals. 

Amid so great a mass of details it is well nigh impossible to select 
special topics in preparing a notice necessarily as brief as this. There are, 
however, certain matters not undeserving of particular mention. Every 
scholar who has made an effort to acquaint himself in detail with Aristotle's 
logical treatises has had to deal with that great work, the History of Logic, 
by Prantl. Nobody can justly deny the service he rendered scholarship 
in its preparation ; but there are two points at which he always failed. In 
the first place, Prantl was firmly convinced that, Aristotle being primarily 
a metaphysician, his logic must be merely a dependency of his meta- 
physics. Hence every observation, no. matter how superficially empirical 
in its origin, receives at his hands an interpretation by which it is made to 
appear exceedingly profound. Thus, for example, the premises of the 
syllogism on this view are metaphysical in their reference. Dr. Maier has 
in this particular instance, as in several others, shown that this position is 
quite untenable (p. 131). Again, Prantl was persuaded that all the modi- 
fications of the Aristotelian logic introduced by Theophrastus or any other 
of the ancients were indefensible corruptions. Dr. Maier has repeatedly 
shown that on this point, as on the other, Prantl was often in error. Thus 
he calls attention (pp. 20 and 21, n. 1) to a very interesting instance in 
connection with the convertibility of propositions, where the proof was 
greatly improved and simplified by Theophrastus and Eudemus. Here, 
however, Prantl not only severely criticised them, but professed to find in 
Aristotle a very deep insight entirely obscured by his successors. Similar 
cases might be cited by the score (compare p. 108, n. 1 ; pp. 131, ff., 
and pp. 206, ff. ; also p. 31, n. 1, and p. 35, n. 1). So evident is Dr. 
Maier's freedom from prejudice that one wishes he might next undertake 
to give a thorough restatement of Greek logic after Aristotle, with especial 
reference to the Stoics. 

One of the most vexed questions of the Aristotelian logic has been that 
regarding the principle underlying the distinction between the three figures 
of the syllogism. Our author here (pp. 47, ff.) states the problem in the 
clearest possible terms ; and after a full discussion, in which he accepts 
and develops the position of Trendelenburg, formulates his conclusion in 
the following words (p. 51): " Aristotle has, therefore, indicated with per- 
fect distinctness the principles on which the several figures rest. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the first figure lies in the fact that in it the 
middle term occupies a position in point of extension midway between the 
major and the minor terms. In the second figure the middle term has an 
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extension greater than that of the other two terms ; and finally, in the 
third figure, the middle term itself has the least extension of all the terms. 
But this tabulation will serve at the same time to disclose the principles 
underlying the classification which led to the division of syllogisms into the 
three figures : it is the relation as regards extension in which the middle 
term stands to the other terms. ' ' 

This explanation, which may now be fairly said to be established, re- 
ceives striking confirmation from the apt interpretation given by Dr. Maier 
of the meaning of the so-called dkai<? of the terms in the three figures. He 
shows (pp. 53, ff.) that it refers to the order of the letters of the alphabet 
which are conventionally used by Aristotle in three groups, A — B — r, for 
the first figure; M — N — S, for the second; n — P — 2, for the third. 
Thus, then, in accordance with this scheme for the first figure, the middle 
term, B, will also regularly occupy the middle place in the order of occur- 
rence as the terms appear in the series presented by the schematized syl- 
logism. 

With this notice we may now content ourselves. The typography of the 
book is rather unusually good. A very few errors of consequence appear, 
two of which may be noted. On p. 37, line 6, ' nicht ' seems to have 
fallen out before " vollig," and, on p. 114, note 2, announced in the text, 
does not appear at the foot of the page. In conclusion we may say, what 
really need not be said after the favorable words already spoken, that 
Dr. Maier has undoubtedly given us the best book on the subject of Aris- 
totle's logic. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

The Sphere of Science. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, Ph. D., Professor 

of Philosophy in Union College. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 

Sons, 1898.' — pp. viii, 268. 

In his preface Professor Hoffman states that the object of his book is 
■ ' to point out with clearness what it is that constitutes a science, and to 
set forth with some detail what are the grounds upon which every science 
rests, and what are the principles and rules that must be followed in order 
to construct one. It is maintained from the first chapter to the last that 
every department of knowledge is capable of scientific treatment, and must 
be so treated before any great advance can be made towards a consistent 
and rational conception of the universe." He also states that the book is 
"the outcome of a series of lectures given to my classes in Union College 
to supplement their work in Formal Logic." The general character of the 
book would lead us to estimate it as such a supplement. 

What constitutes a science is oudined in the first chapter. A science in- 
volves (1) a knowledge of facts, (2) that these facts be capable of verifi- 
cation, (3) that the knowledge of them be classified, and (4) that they be 
put together in a system. These constituents yield the following definition: 



